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Editorial Notes and News 


“Southern Workman” Will Be Missed 


After sixty-seven years of faithful service, the Southern Workman, 
a publication of Hampton Institute, made its last appearance in July, 
1939. With the growing competition from the more aggressive, fearless, 
and popular magazines like Opportunity, Crisis, Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, and National Educational Outlook Among Negroes, keeping 
up a school magazine has become a very expensive and burdensome 
task. Nevertheless, every educator will miss the disappearance of the 
Southern Workman which rendered such signal service to the cause 
of Negro education in its day. 
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American Teachers Association 
And the Educational Outlook 

In 1937, a small group of energetic and youthful educators in 
Washington, D.C., launched a new educational magazine, the National 
Educational Outlook Among Negroes. Within a period of one year 
the magazine achieved such a phenomenal success that the American 
Teachers Association, the national organization of Negro teachers, 
made arrangement with this magazine whereby the Outlook would 
serve as an official organ of the Association. The discontinuance of this 
arrangement beginning this fall is indeed a blow to the Association 
which, for one reason or another, has never been able to receive the 
whole-hearted support of our teachers even when it has had some very 
able workers. The issue involved in this cancellation is not simply the 
question of economic expediency, but of ability to show that two 
Negro organizations can work together in harmony where the greater 
good of the race is concerned. No national association without a proper 
organ through which it can articulate its philosophies can do much 
effective work. For several years, and before it assumed its present 
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name, the American Teachers Association, formerly known as the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, was making 
spasmodic efforts to publish a journal of its own under the name of 
the Bulletin. In spite of its long existence, this journal never reached 
half of the popularity which the Ouslook was able to achieve in one 
year. The editors of this magazine hope that the American Teachers 
Association will be able to renew its agreement with the Oudlook and 
that long range terms agreeable to both parties will be reached. 


ch cA ff. 


Comparing the Standards of Two 
Regional Accrediting Agencies 

In March, 1939, Wilberforce University was accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. We 
are printing elsewhere excerpts from three important reports dealing 
with this institution in order that the reader may understand clearly 
the difficulties facing this institution. Some of the remarks and sugges- 
tions made by the North Central Association in 1939 are so pertinent 
that they may well serve as a basis for a guiding philosophy in other 
institutions of higher learning for Negroes. 

After reading the lengthy and meticulously-prepared report of 
the North Central Association containing nearly 14,000 words, one 
is forced to admit that the Association is rigid and careful in the selec- 
tion of its members and that it is not influenced by the question of 
expediency. The southern states, thanks to the aid of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, can now claim to have 
many “A” grade Negro colleges and thereby meet in theory the state 
constitutional requirements of providing separate but equal opportuni- 
ties for Negroes. How nearly they are “equal” will be obvious to anyone 
who cares to make even a cursory comparison of these colleges. 

An examination of the standards set by these two Associations is 
interesting. The Southern Association has printed a small pamphlet 
covering about four and one-fourth pages in which is casually discussed 
the minimum standards of entrance, graduation, faculty, college de- 
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partments, salaries, teaching load, library, and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The North Central Association, on the other hand, has published 
a “Manual” covering about one hundred and fifty pages in which 
it discusses in detail the various standards by which it measures its 
institutions and goes even so far as to outline the functions of the board 
of trustees. Under the chapter on administration, after discussing other 
functions of the board, the following statement is made: 

“The department head should make the initial recommendation, and 

when the selection of a person for a position on the faculty is finally 

made, the dean or division head should participate in the formal recom- 
mendation for the appointment. The president should make the final 
decision on all recommendations for appointment to the faculty, with 
approval by the board of control a pro forma affair in all cases in which 

the appointment is in line with the established policies of the board.” 

To any one who knows what a college administration should be, 
there is nothing in the above quotation that is startling. While the 
North Central Association insists that this practice be followed, the 
Southern Association is silent on that point and on other points dealing 
with administration, curricular construction, over-expansion, faculty 
competence, retirement plans, instructional procedures, budgeting sys- 
tems, and student government. To all educators interested in school 
administration we recommend for study this “Manual” which can be 
purchased at the price of three dollars from the secretary of the North 
Central Association, University of Chicago. 
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A Degree and a Commission 

One hundred and sixty students are taking the prescribed Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps instruction at Wilberforce University to be- 
come commissioned and non-commissioned officers in the nation’s plan 
of national defense. 

The present world-wide military situation has stimulated interest 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Approximately 160,000 stu- 
dents are taking this training in the Continental United States, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Rico. 


Tee eo Day at Wilberforce 
Ten years ago, February 12, 1929, representative teachers and stu- 
dents from colleges and universities gathered at Wilberforce to study 
and discuss together world problems. The immediate result was a_ 
permanent organization for the observance of International Day each 
year on or about the birth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln. 


This year’s observance, set for February 12, 1940, marks the tenth 


year of International Day observances. The shifting European scene 


together with the problems attendant will provide a radiant center for 
this anniversary. All discussions will resolve themselves finally into the 
question: What Can America and American Students Do Toward the 
Solution of World Problems? 


For detailed information concerning the International Day and 
the program for this year’s observance, please write Professor C. H. 
Johnson, Director, Box 43, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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Extra Curricular Activities as Laboratories 


RanpotpH Epmonps, Professor of Drama 
Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


“What’s in a name?” asks one 
of Shakespeare’s characters. Then 
follows the world famous answer 
by the interrogator: “That which 
we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Now this 
dramatic line undoubtedly con- 
tains a great poetic truth, but for 
all practical purposes it is seri- 
ously misleading. There is the 
implication that words can be 
changed without difficulty, which, 
of course, is far from the truth. 
Words have connotative values 
which cannot be ignored. They 
call into being, feelings, moods, 
passions, imagery, and intellectual 
activity that even their synonyms 
cannot educe. Big, large, enor- 
mous, vast, and titanic do not 
mean the same thing precisely. 
Yes, there is undoubtedly more in 
a name besides a combination of 
letters in the alphabet or vowel 
and consonant sounds. So a rose 
may be as fragrant under some 
other designation; but still it 
would not be a rose. 


Now the primary aim here is not 
to accuse Shakespeare of mal- 


apropism, for that would be ab- 
surd. This build-up is simply to 
point to the fact that around the 
term “extra curricular” has grown 
a connotation that does injustice to 
the subjects so denominated. From 
somewhere in the historical growth 
of that phrase has come the im- 
plication of unimportance, of be- 
ing tacked on, and of a relegation 
to an inferior status. There is too 
much “boondoggling” in the aver- 
age conception of the term. 

It is only fair to assume that 
many teachers and educators are 
sincere when they claim to believe 
that extra means “away from the 
significant” in their appraisal of 
athletics, debating, dramatics, mus- 
ical organizations, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
and Y. W. C. A.’s, and campus 
clubs which are the principal ac- 
tivities. But those who hold to this 
view dogmatically fail to realize 
that what is significant and what 
is insignificant is ever a changing 
verity in the history of education. 
Once the study of English was 
thought to be unnecessary. Latin 
at one time occupied a far more 
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worthy place than it does today. 
Science has been a respectable 
member of the university family 
less than a century. Today the men- 
tal discipline subjects so called are 
being augmented by the arts and 
other studies to give a broader basis 
to education. 


Modern education looks towards 
the development of the whole in- 
dividual. It recognizes the fact that 
a person is a multisided being re- 
quiring training in all directions. 
It considers nothing as really ex- 
tra, for everything in the learning 
process counts towards the sum to- 
tal of the educated individual. 


But let us get back to the words 
“extra curricular” as a designa- 


tion. If its use has produced a psy-: 


chological anathema, there is only 
one thing to do: get another term 
that will have the desired connota- 
tion. The growing use of the word 
activities with the extra omitted is 
a tendency in that direction. How- 
ever, I am afraid, in the long run, 
this will not suffice, for activities 
still suggest doing something with- 
out adequate preparation or study. 
After giving many hours of think- 
ing to terms and phrases, to me, 
the word /aboratory seems most 
appropriate. 

Laboratory, thanks to science, 
seems particularly befitting be- 


cause it contains overtones of every- 
thing respectable so far as intellec- 
tual activity is concerned. Web- 
ster’s dictionary states that the 
word originally meant the work- 
room of a chemist. Later it was 
expanded to include any place de- 
voted to experimental study in any 
branch of the sciences. Now, by 
extension, it has come to mean a 
place where something is pre- 
pared. This latter meaning might 
easily be applied to a musician’s 
studio, the workshop of a Little 
Theatre, the craftshop of an artist, 
or the place of preparation for any 
of the so-called extra curricular 
activities. 


A laboratory for the arts and 
activities is not so far fetched that 
it seems ridiculous. A wider use 
of the term would counteract the 
implication of “extra.” Still fur- 
ther there appears no good reason 
for continuing to restrict our im- 
ages exclusively to microscopes, 
test tubes, and the sundry para- 
phernalia of science; for one can 
observe, analyze, experiment, and 
draw valid conclusions in a theatre 
workshop as well as in a biology 
workshop. 


The fact that scientific labora- 
tories are restricted largely to stu- 
dents enrolled in the courses, and 
the “activities” make use of volun- 
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teers from the entire student body 
need not prove an insurmountable 
stumbling block. It has often oc- 
curred to me that science among 
undergraduates would take on 
added significance if the profes- 
sors would invite all and sundry 
students, as do directors of activi- 
ties, to interest themselves in a 
problem and spend their time in 
the laboratory working with their 
Bunsen burners and slides for a 
solution. Freed from the necessity 
of grinding out hackneyed assign- 
ments from text books and “lab” 
manuals, students might conceiv- 
ably learn a great deal of their own 
accord by playing Sherlock Holmes 
to some stray cell or atom tucked 
away somewhere in the mysteri- 
ous universe. On the other hand, 
“activities” could become far more 
educative if regular hours were 
provided instead of the catch as 
catch can method now in use. In 
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short, great benefits would result 
from reciprocity—the scientific 
laboratories encouraging volunteer 
workers like “activities,” and the 
“activities” becoming more and 
more a scheduled assignment like 
scientific laboratories. 

In the final analysis, it is my 
belief that too many derogatory 
overtones have gathered around 
the term “extra curricular” to use 
the term in describing important 
educational activity. The designa- 
tion should, therefore, be discard- 
ed in favor of laboratory which is 
a truer description of what the 
musician, artist, drama teacher, 
and activity worker attempt to do 
in their respective fields. If these 
assumptions are sound, we hope 
that more and more activity direc- 
tors will cease using the word 
“extra curricular,” and talk of their 
work and ideals in terms of an 
experimental laboratory. 


___ Perhaps, there is no better way of s ut 
the eyes of impersonal observers who record their res 
The reports of such observers reveal the commendable and th 
with equal impartiality. The excerpts which follow reveal Wi 
as seen by three groups of examiners between 1928 and 1939. _ 


1928 ; 
Excerpts from the Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1928, No. 7. ; 


Conclusions ' sions in the presentation and conduct of 

... An examination of its academic their academic programs is noticeable. 
functions and the results being attained, Instead of a unified plan applicable 
however, indicates that the institution throughout the university, different 
(Wilberforce University) has made lit- units of measuring work were in use in 
tle progress during the past five years. each division and graduation require- 
. . . Responsibility for this situation is ments were at wide variance, leading to 
due in a large measure to the failure of . confusion and making interpretation al- 
the institution to evaluate its types of most impossible for the prospective stu- 
work and to revise its educational pro- dents. 
gram on a basis of changed conditions. Recommendations 
Although development of the liberal arts In view of this situation and on a 
college and the theological seminary has basis of other facts developed in the 
been slow, considering the facilities at foregoing report, the following recom- 
hand, the combined normal and indus- mendations are offered for the improve- 
trial department, the State-controlled ment of Wilberforce University in the 
division of the university, has retro- future: 
gressed to such an extent during the That the Legislature of Ohio author- 
past five years as to present a serious ad- ize a competent and comprehensive 
ministrative problem. In some of the — study of the combined normal and in- 
curricula such a steady decrease of stu- dustrial department, the State-operated 
dents has occurred as to raise the ques- division of the university, for the pur- 
tion of whether the outlay in salaries pose of appraising its business manage-_ 
and cost of operation is justified. ment, its educational objectives, revising 

The lack of coordination and correla- its curricula, reorganizing its academic 
tion existing between the different divi- functions, and its teaching staff. 
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That the administration of the uni- 
versity take immediate steps to elimi- 
nate the diversified methods of measur- 
ing work in the different divisions of the 
institution and that a single unit be 
adopted throughout the university. 


That a committee of the faculty be 
appointed to make a thorough survey 
of the various curricula offered, with a 
view of eliminating such courses of 
study as exist only on paper, and that 
this committee also make a thorough 
revision of the graduation requirements 
with a view of simplifying them. 

That upon the completion of such 
survey, the catalogue relating to the 
academic program of the university be 
rewritten and the curricula presented in 
clear and concise form readily compre- 
hensible to prospective students of the 
institution. 


That courses in modern languages be 


made a part of the prescribed work of 
the four-year classical curriculum lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of arts. 


That the two four-year curricula, 
one leading to the degree of bachelor 
of arts in education and the other to the 
bachelor of science degree in education, 
be combined into a single curriculum. 


That in view of the fact that there is 
no real demand for graduate work and 
that the faculty is lacking in training for 
such work, all graduate work at the in- 
stitution be discontinued. 


That the teaching schedules of the 
members of the faculty in the liberal 
arts college having loads in excess of 
300 student clock hours be revised and 
the amount of work imposed upon 
them materially reduced. 

That additional equipment be pur- 
chased for the physics and biological 


laboratories. 


1935 


Excerpts from the Report of the Committee of the North Central Association 
which examined Wilberforce University in February, 1935. 


Administration 


Wilberforce University represents a 
unique combination of public and pri- 
vate control and support. The charter 
of the University is held by a Board of 
Trustees under the auspices of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
Board is the sole authority for granting 
degrees within the institution. Directly 
under the authority of this Board is 
operated the College of Liberal Arts. 
The State of Ohio supports a group of 
activities organized as the Combined 
Normal and Industrial Department of 


Wilberforce University. This depart- 
ment is directly under the control of 
another Board, the membership of 
which overlaps with that of the Univer- 
sity Board.... 

This set-up forces an unfortunate 
dualism in the administrative organiza- 
tion of the University. The University 
Board of Trustees is the final authority 
in such matters as the granting of de- 
grees and there is a single President for 
the entire University, but neither this 
Board nor the President has any author- 
ity over the expenditures of the Com- 
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bined Normal and Industrial Depart- 
ment. In the opinion of the Examiners, 
the form of the organization is basically 
unsound, It will work satisfactorily only 
when there is both a strong President of 
the University and a markedly coopera- 
tive spirit among the officers who are 
responsible for the various units of the 
University. ... 


Faculty 
. . . The faculty has undoubtedly 


experienced considerable _ intellectual 
growth through the extensive educa- 
tional studies which have been made. 
Interest in the matter of re-organization 
is general. Within the departments, 
however, and in their inter-departmen- 
tal educational relationships, the teach- 
ers do not show a comparable growth. 
The impression is given that while some 
of the faculty members are interested 


in their specialized fields and seek de-. 


velopment, still such interest is hardly 
an outstanding characteristic of the 


STOUD. 5 .« 
Curriculum 


. . » While it is recognized that in 
vocational schools college credit may be 
given for courses which may be kept 
on rather a high educational level, at- 
tention should still be called to the fact 
that at Wilberforce some of these voca- 
tional subjects are of doubtful collegiate 
value. A distinction is made, for ex- 
ample, between “Shorthand” and “Ste- 
nography,” no college credit being al- 
lowed for Shorthand, but credit being 
allowed for Stenography. Apparently 
the chief distinction lies in the differ- 
ence between a sixty and a seventy-five 


word per minute speed. A seminar is 
given in stenography and several courses 
in typing seem to carry collegiate credit. 
College credit is also given for the opera- 
tion of a mimeograph, multigraph, dic- 
tating machine, etc. While this is men- 
tioned as an example, it is highly prob- 
able that other courses through which 
skills are developed are also of doubt- 
ful collegiate value. Wood turning, ma- 
chine shop practice, auto service prac- 
tice, etc., are examples in point. 


Recommendations 


The Examiners recommend that, for 
the following reasons, Wilberforce Uni- 
versity be denied accreditation: 


1. A form of administrative organiza- 
tion which for its successful function- 
ing must depend upon personal co- 
operation chiefly. 


2. An indebtedness that is relatively 
large in proportion to the total re- 
sources of the institution. 


3. Unsound procedures in certain phas- 
es of the academic administration and 
a lack of uniformity in this adminis- 
tration in different inter-dependent 
divisions of the institution. 


4. A temporizing and largely ineffective 
program in student welfare, student 
counselling, and student health care. 


5. Inadequate library facilities. 


6. Inadequate laboratory facilities and 
equipment for teaching the basic sci- 
ences, particularly in view of the 
large curricular program in these sub- 
jects. 


7. Unsound athletic practices. 
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1939 


Excerpts from the Report of the Committee of the North Central Association 
which Examined Wilberforce University in March, 1939. 


General Comment 

A change which might well be de- 
scribed as “enormous” has taken place 
in the institution during the first three 
years of President D. O. Walker’s in- 
cumbency.... An effort has been made 
to harmonize the educational proced- 
ures of the Liberal Arts College, of the 
College of Education, and of the voca- 
tional divisions of the C. N. and I. De- 
partment. It may now be said in general 
that collegiate standards of administra- 
tion are enforced throughout the insti- 
tution. 

Perhaps the most striking change in 
the institution has been effected in the 
Library, concerning which the previous 
Examiners found themselves forced to 
make emphatic criticisms. . . . The per- 
sonnel in all three of the fundamental 
sciences has been augmented, in some 
instances, by capable and enthusiastic 
instructors, and provision has been made 
for extending the departmental offer- 
ings of the curriculum particularly on 
the upper division level. Space allotment 
to laboratories has been considerably en- 
larged. . . . Finally, unsound athletic 
practices were found by the previous 
Examiners to prevail at Wilberforce. At 
present, the improved situation is evi- 
dent. 


Certain Acute Problems in the Present 
Situation 

These developments at Wilberforce, 

it is unnecessary to say, give evidence of 

an administrative success which must 


be regarded as unusual, particularly in 
view of the shortness of time during 
which they were effected. President 
Walker deserves the fullest commenda- 
tion for his achievement. 


It is all the more regrettable that just 
when the momentum gained by the suc- 
cesses we have just described seems to 
have reached its greatest effectiveness, 
progress should be threatened by two 
unfortunate “incidents.” Two major 
embarrassments harass the institution at 
the present time. They are: 


1. The clash of personalities within the 
institution; and 


2. The Gillespie Bill now pending be- 
fore the Ohio Legislature. (This bill 
was slightly modified and finally 
passed as the Ripper Bill by which 
only three out of a total of nine mem- 
bers of the board of trustees in charge 
of the Combined Normal and Indus- 
trial Department, supported by the 
State of Ohio, will represent the in- 
terest of the University, the other six 
members being selected by the Govy- 
ernor of the State of Ohio.—Fditor’s 
note.) 


Report of the Examination of Wilber- 
force University 


... Your examiners believe that just 
as it is important that the scope of the 
purposes of the University should re- 
main broad and flexible, so it is of equal 


specific Fai aa of eat Ena. has 


been worked out and accepted, confu- 
sion will continue to exist and to retard 
the establishment and maintenance of 
standards to nullify the efforts to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the work in 
the Liberal Arts College, the Normal 
School, and the Industrial School. 


The Faculty 


Considerable evidence could be of- 
fered concerning the growing participa- 
tion of the faculty in administrative 
matters. A revival of committee activity 
has recently taken place. It is true that 
much of these developments still diffuse 


from above downward, many of the sug- - 


gestions being initiated by the Presi- 
dent. This fact, however, must not be 
taken for the present as being too sig- 
nificant. It must be admitted that Presi- 
dent Walker has been confronted with 
some serious problems, and it may well 
be that under the circumstances he may 
have chosen the wiser and more pru- 
dent course. Apparently his attitude is 
that the faculty will participate if they 
are given work to do... . Selection con- 
stitutes a real and serious obligation of 
the president. It must be admitted that 
the selections which he has made during 
his three years of incumbency have im- 
pressed the Examiners as satisfactory 
and in some cases, as particularly for- 
tunate. 


which might be regard 
sion of the school’s p 


cation. 


The great multiplicity of eons? 
which are listed under the various de- — 
partments is apt to elicit a doubt in the 
mind of the reader concerning the de- 
sirability of so comprehensive and al- 
most bewildering diversification of sub- 
ject matter. It would seem that the aca- 
demic guidance program in this Uni- 
versity must make excessive demands 
on the guidance officers. 


A scheme of majors and minors he 
been introduced. To what extent this 
plan is serving the institution’s pur- 
poses is not entirely clear. The depart- 
ments are still offering an abundance of 
courses, sometimes out of all proportion 
to the available instructional staff so 
that it might be doubted whether the 
institution is justified in supporting so 
diversified an educational program. The 
Examiners are not convinced that such 
extreme diversifications have been af- 
fected in response to the actual needs 
of students. 


The programs in the College of Edu- 
cation are said to meet the needs of the 
student body for teacher preparation to 
qualify for their state certificates. In 
developing its program, the institution - 
was limited by the requirements of the 
Ohio Department of Education and it 
is likely that the entire pattern of this 
class of courses is traceable to those re- 
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quirements. Nevertheless, the Examin- 
ers would have welcomed clear-cut ideas 
on the problems of general education as 
a necessary prerequisite for the special 
courses in diverse fields. A measure of 
simplification of what seemed to be 
cumbersome and needlessly complicated 
statements in the catalogue should be 
modified as soon as possible. On the 
other hand, the instructors dealing with 
specialized subjects, such as agricul- 
ture and home economics, etc., are said 
to be persons of solid achievement in 
their respective fields. The Examiners 
have no reason to doubt the complete 
validity of this statement. 


Organization of the Curriculum 


The Examiners found it necessary to 
assign the institution a low score for 
the organization of the curriculum and 
for the development of student initiative 
through the curriculum. Concerning 
this latter point, the Examiners are of 
the opinion that such student initiative 
as is developed is due to individual fac- 
ulty members rather than to the cur- 
riculum structure. 


It would seem highly desirable that 
this school should give definite atten- 
tion to its curriculum. To this end, 
the Examiners make bold to offer a 
number of suggestions which may be 
of service to the institution and may 
also serve as topics for discussion for 
the Curriculum Committee. 


1. The general education requirements 
of all the degrees might be more 
completely unified. 
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2. 
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6. 


In planning the definition of the 
general education — requirements, 
considerable attention might be 
paid to the educational achieve- 
ments of high schools from which 
Wilberforce draws its students and 
the general education requirements — 
should be definitely related to the 


admission policy. 


In speaking of requirements, the 
chief concern should not be merely 
the quantitative aspects of the 
courses, but rather their educational 
content. 


It would seem desirable to introduce 
into the general education program 
some course or other device by 
which the student may be assisted 
to integrate his knowledge on the 
lower division level, thus lending 
emphasis to the stated objective of 
the Liberal Arts College. 


It would seem desirable to clarify 
and simplify the catalog statements 
concerning the general education 
requirements for the various degrees 
and to state in a less complex man- 
ner the suggested programs in the 
various curricula. 


On the advanced education level, it 
would seem desirable to study the 
catalog and to eliminate from it 
obsolete and “not given courses,” 
to reduce the offerings in some of 
the departments, to bring the offer- 
ings into harmony with both the 
physical facilities and the library 
facilities available in the institution, 
and in general to unify the stated 
purposes of the institution with the 
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course offerings, the library and lab- 
oratory facilities and the actual 
needs of the students. 


On the advanced education level, it 
would seem desirable, furthermore, 
to give more aid to the student in 
integrating his knowledge and in 
focusing his educational develop- 
ment. There seems good reason to 
fear that at present, a student may 
graduate from Wilberforce with a 
more or less confused outlook upon 
the problems which he or she will 


have to face. 


. It is highly desirable that the cur- 


riculum should be revised with defi- 
nite attention to a revision of the 
instruction procedures and the stu- 
dent personnel service. 


In the field of professional and tech- 
nical education, considerable atten- 
tion should be given to the educa- 
tional content of certain technical 
and professional courses which are 
taught as part of the College of 
Education. Courses which are chief- 
ly concerned with the development 
of skills might well be specially des- 
ignated to differentiate them from 
those in which the educational ‘ob- 
jective must be kept more definitely 
in mind, It is likely that as its pro- 
gram is clarified, the institution will 
choose not to grant college credit 
for merely technological courses. 


With reference to the total organi- 
zation of the curriculum, it has oc- 
curred to the Examiners that in 
some way the third type of educa- 
tional activity conducted in the in- 
stitution, that is, the liberal arts ac- 
tivity, the school of education activ- 


7, 


ity, and the vocational activity on 
the college level, might possibly be 
planned as separate activities co- 
ordinated through a coordinating 
official or through a coordinating 
committee but yet sufficiently sepa- 
rated to avoid some of the confu- 
sion which now seems to make the 
educational activities appear com- 
plex and involved. 

ti. In this organization, consider- 
able attention should be paid to a 
clear definition of prerequisites for 
courses so that sequence may be 
devised with emphasis on the edu- 
cational development of the stu- 
dent, although not without a recog- 
nition of the importance of estimat- 
ing students’ differential abilities. 


It has been thought well to call these 
suggestions to the attention of the au- 
thorities of Wilberforce University so 
that an “outside point of view” may be 
presented to them as a result of this visit. 


Institutional Study 


That the institution is deeply con- 
cerned for its own self-improvement 
needs no re-statement after the number 
of places in which the Examiners have 
commented upon this point. There is 
still so much to be done at Wilberforce 
that all the available wisdom and pru- 
dence of the faculty must be called into 
play to ensure soundness of develop- 
ment in many educational areas. It must 
again be repeated that this comment in 
no way implies that the Examiners are 
blind to the great developments which 
have taken place due to President Walk- 
er’s_ leadership. Institutional study, 
should, therefore, be encouraged. 
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n recognizes He "Wilberforce Uni- 
ity is confronted with a number of 

very difficult problems which, if not 
- solved i in the near future, will affect ad- 
versely the effectiveness of your educa- 
tional program. The Commission de- 
cided, therefore, to “accredit the institu- 
tion subject to the guidance of a com- 
mittee which will make an annual re- 
‘port in 1940 and in 1941 and a final 
report in 1942.” If it becomes apparent 
that no progress is being made toward 
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A copy of the report nada oF the ex- : 
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ia sates on the list of ac sredi 
institutions. Pigs = 


aminers will be sent you shortly. I think 
you will find it helpful both in taking | 
an objective view of your institution a 
and in formulating a future ae aig od 

for its development. : 


Yours very truly, ieee ae 
A. J. BruMBAUGH ; 


Some Problems In Business Education 


In Negro Colleges 


Visunu V. Oak, Professor of Commerce 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Historical Background 


By the year 1917, educators and 
business men of the Negro race 
were gradually recognizing the 
need for business training in the 
colleges. In that year, Fisk Univer- 
sity offered the first degree course 
in business under the department 
of “applied economics.” Within a 
decade, five more Negro institu- 
tions had begun offering similar 
courses leading to a bachelor’s de- 
gree. A few other institutions es- 
tablished only two-year secretarial 
training courses leading to a di- 
ploma similar to the one estab- 
lished at Wilberforce University 
since 1893. The second decade 
(1927-37) witnessed a _ further 
growth in the number of institu- 
tions offering four-year business 
curricula. By 1939, twenty (out of 
a total of 109) Negro institutions 
of higher learning had made some 
provision for business training on 
a college level for those who de- 
sired it. 
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Division of Opinion as to 
Curricular Content 


“There is a wide divergence of 
opinion among Negro educators 
and business men as to the contents 
of the curricula that should be for- 
mulated. Some stoutly oppose the 
theory that the needs of the Negro 
are different from those of the 
white race. They maintain that the 
offering of a different type of train- 
ing for Negroes will only help to 
keep the two races further apart 
instead of creating in them a con- 
sciousness of common national 
pride and brotherhood and that 
emphasizing the intellectual dif- 
ferences between the two races will 
create in the Negro youth an “in- 
feriority complex” which will han- 
dicap him throughout his life. Aft- 
er all, they argue, the Negro is in- 
escapably an integral part of the 
American civilization, no matter 
how any one might dislike this 
fact; if he is not prepared for high 
positions, he will not be ready to 
fill them when opportunities come. 
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Finally, the Negro has proven his 
ability to learn everything that his 
white brother can learn. 


A large number of practical- 
minded Negro leaders, however, 
oppose this opinion. They admit 
the intellectual capacity of the Ne- 
gro to grasp anything that his 
white brother can grasp, but rec- 
ognize, nevertheless, the Negro’s 
peculiar social and economic prob- 
lems which make it desirable to 
offer him a more practical and use- 
ful training. The number of Negro 
educators who hold this view is 
gradually increasing. Many of 
them believe that a Negro college 
has no justification for its existence 
if, instead of adapting its curricula 
to the needs of the Negro, it fol- 
lows blindly the curricula of white 
institutions. For the past few years, 
this responsibility of the Negro col- 
lege has been constantly discussed 
in the growing number of Negro 
newspapers, magazines, and edu- 
cational conferences. In the opin- 


ion of Dean Kelly Miller, 


it is useless to include in the cur- 
riculum courses of study for which 
there will be no more practical de- 
mand after graduation. Because 
Harvard University has a course in 
railroad administration and Colum- 
bia has a course in diplomacy, 
there is no reason for Negro institu- 
tions to have such courses. The Ne- 
gro graduate in railroad adminis- 
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_ tration could probably find no place 
in railroad service beyond that of a 
pullman porter. The Republic of 
Liberia is the only country where 


Negro diplomats would be accept- 
able.t 


In their desire to be “different” 
from white colleges, many Negro 
colleges have completely ignored 
the cultural side of their business 
curricula by devoting minimum 
attention to it. If white colleges are 
gradually realizing the need for 
broad training by requiring at least 
two years of liberal education for 
their business students, there is all 
the more reason why Negro col- 
leges should place even a greater 
emphasis on this aspect of their 
curricula. This emphasis is neces- 
sary for counterbalancing, so far 
as it is humanly possible, the de- 
fective environmental background 
of Negro students who are pre- 
cluded from getting the full bene- 
fits of the social heritage of our 
white compatriots. Such educa- 
tion, provided it is properly admin- 
istered by competent instructors 
(and, herein lies the keynote of all 
successful education), will prove 
helpful to the student in building 


"Kelly Miller, “The Reorganization 
of Higher Education of the Negro in 
the Light of Changing Conditions.” 
The Journal of Negro Education. 5:492, 


July 1936. 
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up a well-integrated personality. 
There appears to be no doubt in 
the minds of educators that special- 
ization in the early stage of a stu- 
dent’s college career is dangerous 
as it tends to make him narrow 
and one-track-minded. Further- 
more, the greatest criticism of the 
existing Negro business is that it 
is conducted by people who do not 
have broad education. If, there- 
fore, the cultural aspect of educa- 
tion is ignored, the college may 
end in turning out business men 
who may prove reasonably efficient 
in their profession, but who will, 
nevertheless, be ignorant of every- 
thing else. Lastly, the Negro busi- 
ness man of tomorrow has a double 
role to perform. Besides being able 
to conduct his business according 
to our present advanced standards 
of sanitation and service, he will 
also have to be a civic leader, since 
a large portion of the Negro popu- 
lation is still groping in the dark 
for lack of proper leadership. 


College Credit for Skilled Courses 


Some of the heads of the business 
administration departments in Ne- 
gro colleges object to the use of the 
phrase “commercial education” on 
the ground that it connotes “train- 
ing for secretarial and office work” 
only. It may be said here that when 
one speaks of “commercial educa- 
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tion” in connection with secondary 
schools, one invariably means 
training for secretarial and office 
work. It is true, however, that some 
Negro colleges offering business 
curricula require their students to 
take purely secretarial training 
courses like typewriting, and, 
sometimes, also shorthand, office 
practice, and other similar courses 
for which college credit is given. 
Occasionally, this credit is absurd- 
ly high. In 1938-39, Virginia State 
College for Negroes gave a total of 
fifteen semester hours of credit for 
such work, while Wilberforce Uni- 
versity gave twenty-six semester 
hours for similar work. West Vir- 
ginia State College justified offer- 
ing such courses on the collegiate 
level on the ground that “the Ne- 
gro who goes out as a business 
graduate is usually required or ex- 
pected to be a janitor, secretary, 
salesman, executive, etc. all in one. 
Therefore, the job of the commer- 
cial department is to prepare him 
to fit such a situation efficiently 
and cheerfully and with the idea 
of improving Negro business ulti- 
mately.”* It may be due to the 


2Mrs. Theodora Fontenbeau Ruther- 
ford, Chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Administration (1932-33), West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Virginia, in a letter on this subject to 


the writer, dated April 5, 1931. 
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presence of such purely secretarial 
training courses offered with ex- 
cessive college credit by some Ne- 
gro institutions that the heads 
of some departments of business 
administration object to the use of 
the word “commercial” to desig- 
nate their departments. There is, 
however, no uniformity on this 
point among Negro colleges who 
designate their departments as 
“business administration”; some of 
them also require their business 
students to take a course in elemen- 
tary typewriting for which college 
credit is given.® Since the primary 
objective of commercial depart- 
ments in Negro colleges is to train 
the Negro for conducting small 
business enterprises, no one can ob- 
ject to the inclusion of such sub- 
jects in their program. One can- 
not, however, justify granting of 
excessive college credit for them 
merely because they are offered by 
a college and are needed by stu- 
dents taking collegiate work. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
in the past few years many white 
institutions of higher learning 


3When business curricula were first 
introduced in white colleges and uni- 
versities, students were required to ac- 
quire skill in typewriting and shorthand 
for which some institutions gave partial 
college credit. 


‘partments as 


have added secretarial training 
courses to their curricular pro- 
grams and are giving college credit 
for the so-called skilled courses like 
typewriting, shorthand, and office 
practice. Miami University gives 
eighteen semester hours of college 
credit for such courses, Toledo 
University twenty-one, New York 
University twenty-two, and Ohio 
University twenty-eight, to give 
only a few illustrations. 


Commercial versus 
Business Education 


When the phrase “commercial 
education” is used in connection 
with courses offered by such insti- 
tutions of higher learning as the 
State University of Iowa, Ohio 
State University, and Northwest- 
ern University, it means education 
for business administration. All the 
above-named institutions and sev- 
eral others label their business de- 
“school of com- 
merce.” On the other hand, “school 
of business” is the term used by 
Chicago University and Stanford 
University; “school of commerce, 
accounts, and finance” is the term 
used by the University of Denver. 
DePauw University offers com- 
mercial courses entirely in the de- 
partment of economics. There is, 
therefore, hardly any agreement 
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no basic sifteretion’a in the content high-sounding v 
of their curricula. The departmen- nicer attached "ton * 
tal titles under which commercial names; only three of these, how- 
courses are given by the twenty ever, had recently opened up grad- 2 
Negro institutions offering such uate work. In the educational me” 


courses are as follows: Seven insti- 
tutions use “department of com- 
merce,” four “department of busi- 
ness administration,” six “depart- 
ment of economics and business 
administration,” one each “school 
of business,” “school of com- 
” ce 
merce,” and “school of commerce 
and finance.” 


Misuse of the Word 
“University” 


It might be mentioned here in 
passing that the word “university” 
attached to the name of a Negro 


e 


world of the Negro, the words 

“college” and “university” are 
quite frequently used interchange- 
ably with reference to any institu- 


~tion that offers courses above the 


high school grade. An American 
educator need not be surprised at 
this loose use of terminology since 
that seems to be the defect of our 
educational system as a whole. The 
City of Austin, Texas, to give only 
one illustration, has a purely sec- 
retarial training school for whites, 
on the high school level, which car- 
ries the ostentatious name of “Aus- 
tin University of Business.” 


Our Tasks and Our Responsibilities 
At Wilberforce* 


In obtaining the objectives of an institution, there must be a definite 
relationship between the course taken and the objective sought. To 
chart this course in relationship to our objectives is the opportunity 
that faces us here at Wilberforce. We have gathered here to begin the 
eighty-fourth year of the existence of the institution, and it is very be- 
fitting that we take cognizance of the distance we have come and deter- 
mine how far we have departed from the course set in 1856 by those 
who brought the institution into being. 


The term education is variable in its use. This variability has re- 
sulted in the introduction of many strange theories and practices which 
may or may not have any direct influence upon the real objectives of 
education. The worthwhileness of an education is to be found in its 
workability; it must have the pragmatic sanction of society. An edu- 
cation which sets man adrift in this world without a purpose is worth- 
less and meaningless. An education that prepares a man for definite 
ends so that he may find his place in the social orbit into which his life 
revolves is the type of education that we aim to provide at Wilberforce. 
In doing this, we will be keeping a direct course to the objectives laid 
down by those who founded the institution. 


Those who went before us served well their day and generation 
and gave to us a rich heritage and a glorious tradition which have 
served to enshrine in the hearts of each succeeding generation of stu- 
dents a much beloved Wilberforce. 


We begin today a new epoch in the life of the institution in that 
we are admitting the first class since our accreditation. This in itself 
becomes a challenge and an inspiration; a challenge in that it brings 


*A message delivered by Dr. D. Ormonde Walker, President of Wilberforce 
University, to his faculty at its first general meeting held on September 18, 1939. 
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clearly to view before us the path that we must pursue; an inspiration 
in that our spirits are moved to devotional heights as we catch the gleam 
of the significance of this challenge. We walk no more in darkness and 
in doubt, but we follow the gleam and we are judged failures or successes 
according to our ability to adjust ourselves to the changed conditions 
which this accreditation has brought about. I congratulate you upon 
the acceptance of this challenge which your presence here indicates. 


As President of the institution, it is my duty to point to you the 
course that must be pursued and to use all the forces that are capable 
of contributing to the institution to keep it upon that course. Our ob- 
jectives are clearly stated in the charter of the institution “to provide 
morality and educative religion amongst the colored people.” In ob- 
taining these objectives the methods were not laid down, thus giving 
each generation the right to obtain them in the way best suited at that 
time. Each generation was given liberty of action and freedom of 
thought so long as thinking and acting promoted morality and edu- 
cative religion. No teacher is denied the privilege of academic freedom 
in thinking. As long as his teachings are promotive of morality and 
educative religion we are little concerned as to the method used. 


In this new order we must restate and clarify our objectives and 
lay a broad and strong cultural foundation upon which morality and 
educative religion may be built. This broad and liberal foundation 
must form the basic prerequisite for all students who enter this insti- 
tution in seeking a degree. To this end the curriculum must be revised. 
A committee has been appointed to bring the offerings of the institution 
in line with its objectives and in keeping with the requirements of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. As the 
work of this committee unfolds, you will be called upon from time 
to time to accept its findings and to make them a basic part of the 
operation of the institution. 


Our attention must also be turned to the preparation of our faculty 
and a close and searching inquiry must be made of every member of 
the faculty to determine his or her fitness to teach in this new order. 
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The North Central Examiners pointed out that 


the faculty has undoubtedly experienced considerable intellectual growth 
through the extensive educational studies which have been made. Interest 
in the matter of reorganization is general. Within the departments, 
however, and in their inter-departmental relationships the teachers do 
not show a comparable growth. The impression is given that while some 
of the faculty members are interested in their specialized fields and seek 
~ development, still such interest is hardly an outstanding characteristic 
of the group... . 
The impression made upon the Examiners as a result of their interviews 
with a number of individual faculty members is that the educational 
processes of the institution are not sufficiently regarded as the command- 
ing and dominant concern of the faculty members. Such concern as is 
manifested, and it is admitted that in certain departments it is out- 
standing, is chiefly for the imparting of the knowledge in the departmen- 
talized field. It is hard to pick up evidence pointing to a concern for 
broad educational questions. The library is not used by the faculty mem- 
bers to the extent which one might expect, particularly in the relatively 
limited environment of the institution. 


I am therefore calling upon the faculty to use every means at hand 
in the development of the library and in its effective use. The slavish 
use of textbooks must come to an end and thoroughly prepared lectures 
and course syllabi with guidance discussions must be introduced and 
used on a larger scale than heretofore. 


In discussing the curriculum of Wilberforce, the Examiners pointed 
out that 
the curriculum of the College of Liberal Arts and that of the College of 
Education at least in the formulation of objectives have relatively little 
in common. The aim of the College of Liberal Arts is said to be (1) to 
afford the students wide contact with several fields of learning, (2) to 
afford opportunity for the development of economic and social leadership 
for the Negro group. In the College of Education teacher preparation 
is conducted (a) for kindergarten primary teachers, (b) elementary, 
(c) junior and senior high school teachers. Furthermore, subject prepara- 
tion is offered in agriculture, commercial education, industrial arts, 
health and physical education, home economics, and public school music. 
One misses in this multiplicity of programs a clearly defined statement in 
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the catalogue for the necessity of a core curriculum on the lower division 
level which might be regarded as an expression of the school’s philosophy 
of education. The great multiplicity of courses which are listed under the 
various departments is apt to elicit a doubt in the mind of the reader 
concerning the desirability of such comprehensive and almost bewildering 
diversification of subject matter. It would seem that the academic guidance 
program in this university must make excessive demands upon the guid- 
ance officers. 


With this in mind, I am suggesting that the freshmen and sopho- 
more years of all students seeking a degree, registered in whatever 
department, be predicated upon the same level; in other words, no 
specialization shall be attempted until at least four quarters have been 
spent in laying the basic cultural foundation upon which later speciali- 
zation is to be built. How this is to be done is for you and the committee 
now at work to determine. 


Weare here to conduct a school for the benefit of the students who 
come to the institution. If these students were not here, there would be 
no necessity for our presence. Our first concern, therefore, is to see that 
every student be given ample opportunity for self-expression under 
intelligent guidance. Each teacher and each worker has a responsibility 
to these students. I am asking that proper courtesy, sympathetic atten- 
tion, and helpful direction be the general attitude of all persons engaged 
in carrying out the objectives of Wilberforce. Much too often we forget 
that these students are committed to the care of the institution and that 
the absent trustees have selected us to promote their welfare. I shall 
hold each worker to strict accountability for the performance of his 
duty. My concern includes an interest in every feature of the work in 
the educative process. Whatever takes place in the Bursar’s office, the 
Registrar’s office, the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, or in the power 
plant insofar as it has any relation to education becomes my concern. 


The fact that some of the teachers receive their pay from the State » 
of Ohio and others from the trustees of Wilberforce University makes 
no difference insofar as the realization of objectives is concerned. This 
cannot and must not destroy the unitary aim; it must not interfere 
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with the educational contribution of the institution to the individual 
student. Those who attempt to create any such separation have no place 
in the life of Wilberforce. The State of Ohio and the Federal govern- 
ment recognize the place of the President of this institution as the one 
responsible head. The C. N. & I. Board through a long tradition has 
placed upon the President the responsibility of the direction of student 
life and educational activities. The Board clearly pointed out that the 
Superintendent is the fiscal officer of the Combined Normal and Indus- 
trial Department and is responsible for the physical property of the 
State of Ohio. The President of Wilberforce University was made re- 
sponsible for the recommending and approving of all teachers and 
workers having anything to do with education. The office of the Dean 
of Education was created and that dean was placed under the direction 
of the President and is directly responsible to him the same as all other 
deans. 


The continued domination of the financial offices over educational 
matters at Wilberforce must come to an end. I am suggesting that funds 
provided by the trustee boards for education be allocated to the various 
departments according to their needs. The heads of departments will 
make requisitions through the deans and the deans through the Presi- 
dent. When the requisition is approved by the President, no further 
approval is necessary other than the execution of the requisition through 
the financial offices. It should not be left to the whims and fancies of 
the financial officers as to whether or not supplies should be secured 
for education at Wilberforce. The trustee boards have provided these 
funds and they ought to be made available according to the purpose for 
which they have been provided. This, my dear friends, may not be in 
keeping with our former practices, but it must be done if we are to 
abide by the standards set by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


Without destroying the individuality of the institution, we are of 
necessity forced to abide by certain rules. Any deviation from these 
rules on the part of the governing boards, the faculty, or the administra- 


will, be fen in age upon me fot a aid as a oeitiio may : ; 
necessitate. God bless you, God Ely you in your | work at t Wilberfor eS ag 
this year. : : . 
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A Selected Annotated List of Books 
On the Negro 
(Published from January to September, 1939) 
Compiled by 


Motte E. Duntap, Librarian 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


(Books are listed in alphabetical order of authors within each group.) 


I. SoctoLocy AND Economics 


Black Workers and the New Unions. 


By Horace R. Cayton and G. S. 
Mitchell. Bibliography. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. $4.00. 

“This work is a study of the economic 
status and industrial positions of Ne- 
groes as industrial laborers and of 
their participation in labor unions. ... 
Three industries have been chosen for 
examination: iron and steel, meat 
packing, and railroad car shops. Each 
of the above is studied as a ‘type’ case 
study of the position and role of Ne- 
gro laborers both historically and in 
the rapidly shifting contemporary 


scene.” 
: —From introduction 


Know This of Race. By Cedric Dover. 


London, Secker, and Warburg, 1939. 
2s. 6d. 

Facts about race problems are crisply 
presented. 


Black Folk Then and Now. By W. E. 


B. Dubois. Bibliography. New York, 
Holt, 1939. $3.50. 

According to the preface, Mr. Dubois 
has done more thoroughly in this 
volume what he attempted to do in 
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his “The Negro” (Home University 
Library). The present volume in- 
corporates some of the former essay, 
but for the most part is an entirely 
new production. The following chap- 
ter headings found in the book are 
self-eloquent as to the richness of the 
material that one finds in this book: 
Negroes and Negroids, The valley of 
the Nile, The Niger and the desert, 
Congo and Guinea, From the Great 
Lakes to the Cape, The culture of 
Africa, The trade in men, Western 
slave marts, Emancipation and en- 
franchisement, The black United 
States, Black Europe, The land in 
Africa, The African laborer, The 
political control of Africa, Education 
in Africa, The future of world de- 
mocracy. 


The Negro and the Democratic Front. 


By James W. Ford, with introduction 
by A. W. Berry. New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1939. $2.00. 


“Collection of articles and addresses 
by a Negro who was candidate for 
vice-president of the United States on 
the Communist ticket in 1932 and 
1936. In them he states and analyzes 


Negro Family i in the United States. By 

Edward Franklin Frazier. Bibliog- 
raphy, maps. Chicago, University ot 
Chicago Press, 1939. $4.00. 
This volume is a basic study of the 
family “as a natural human associa- 
tion and as a social institution sub- 
jected to the severest stresses and 
strains of social change.” (Editor’s 
preface.) It makes available for the 
first time a natural history of the fam- 
ily in the United States—a history 
documented by concrete materials. 


Forty Acres and Steel Mules. By Her- 
man Clarence Nixon. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. $2.50. 


“A study of rural and village life in : 


the South with suggested proposals 
for improvement.” 


—Selected Bibliography on the Negro, 
National Urban League, 1939 


After Freedom. By Hortense Powder- 
maker, Bibliography. New York, Vi- 
king, 1939. $3.00. 

“This study, by an anthropologist, ap- 
plies the techniques of that science to 
a southern rural community in Missis- 
sippi, along the Yazoo River, dis- 
guised under the name of Cottonville. 
Both Negroes and whites are studied, 
but the emphasis throughout is on the 
Negro and the interracial situation. 
Most of the data were obtained from 
interviews.” 

—Book Review Digest, October, 1939 


This pa a ape" “ap 
problem historically... . The aut je 

is at first concerned with nee number 
and sources of Negro immigrants. ... 
The treatment next extends to the 
backgrounds of this immigration 
with more details as to the islands 
supplying the largest proportions and 
as to the culture of the people devel- 
oped in those areas. Other data show 
the age, sex, marital status, occupa- 
tions, and literacy of the immigrants. 
Whether they spoke English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or some other 
language is also treated as a matter 
of import in the adjustment of these 
individuals. The author gives con- 
sideration also to the matters of ‘visi- 
bility,’ tradition, competition, mar- 
riage, fecundity, religion, . . . super- 
stition, crime, .. .” 


—C. G. Woodson in Journal of 
Negro History, July, 1939 


Negro Youth: a selected bibliography 
on their social and economic back- 
grounds. By Ira De A. Reid. Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Youth Com- 
mission, 1939 . 


“A bibliography of unpublished man- 
uscripts available at the various col-' 
leges and universities throughout the 
country.” 


—Selected Bibliography on the Negro, 
National Urban League, 1939 
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Seven Lean Years. By T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
and Ellen Winston. Chapel Hill, N. 
C., University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. $1.50. 


“The story of seven years (1931- 
1937) of disaster in the rural districts 
of the United States, a disaster af- 
fecting alike farm owners, farm ten- 
ants, share croppers, farm laborers, 
and farm villagers.” 

—Book Review Digest, October, 1939 


These Are Our Lives. By Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Federal Writers 
Project Regional Staff, W. T. Couch, 
Director. Chapel Hill, N. C., Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
$2.00. 


“A collection of life histories of peo- 
ple of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia—stories of real people group- 
ed under the headings: On the farm, 
In mill, village and factory, In service 
occupation, On relief.” 

—Book Review Digest, October, 1939 


II. EpucaTIon 


Negro Education in Alabama: a study 
in cotton and steel. By Horace Mann 
Bond. Washington, D.C., Associated 
Publishers, 1939. $3.25. 


“The central theme of this book is in 
the sub-title which the author devel- 
ops with historical rigor. The author 
diagnoses reconstruction and its se- 
quel by tracing interrelations of Ne- 
groes, aristocrats, poor whites and the 
agents of northern capital.” 


—W. M. Brewer in Journal of 
Negro History, April, 1939 


Vocational 


Living with Others. By J. Irving E. 


Scott. Boston, Meador, 1939. $1.50. 


“Negro teachers in the upper elemen- 
tary and junor high school grades will 
welcome this contribution to the lit- 
erature of guidance because it outlines 
a program that by actual test has been 
found to be particularly effective in 
Negro institutions, and suggests tech- 
niques that any teacher can use, re- 
gardless of whether or not he has had 
formal training in guidance or coun- 
seling work.” 


—Edward Lawson in Opportunity, 
September, 1939 


Guidance Bibliography. 
Compiled by Ann Tanneyhill. 8th edi- 
tion. New York, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, National Urban 
League, 1939. 

This bibliography is divided into 
three sections: section one lists mate- 
rial of interest to adults, counselors, 
teachers and librarians who may be 
advising others in choosing and pre- 
paring for vocations; section two in- 
cludes titles which may be recom- 
mended to young people who are 
seeking information on vocations and 
careers; section three contains publi- 
cations which pertain specifically to 
the vocational and educational prob- 
lems and opportunities of Negroes. 


III. ErHnotocy 


Race: A History of Modern Ethnic The- 


ories. By Louis Leo Snyder. New 
York, Alliance Book Corporation, 
1939. $3.00. 

Mr. Snyder’s book “traces the devel- 
opment of every race movement that 
has occurred since the French Revolu- 
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tion and acquaints the reader with all 
the leading apostles of race theory. It 
tells the story of the Aryan contro- 
versy, the development of the Nordic 
myth, the growth of Teutonism and 
Gallo-Romanism. It relates the history 
of the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ or ‘white man’s 
burden’ theory, and shows how incon- 
sistent were those who attempted to 
apply it. It tears apart the arguments 
of those who would establish such an 
absurdity as an English, French, or 
German ‘race.’.. . It discusses . . . the 
ethnic aspects of the movements 
known as pan-Slavism, pan-Turan- 
ism, pan-Asianism, and pan-African- 


” 


ism. —Edward Lawson in Opportunity, 
July, 1939 


IV. Lirerature, Drama, Musre 


Portraits Americains. By Mercer Cook. 
Boston, Heath, 1939. $0.48. (Collec- 
tion “arts et sciences.) 


In this little volume, nineteen famous 
Americans are described by French- 
men who knew them. According to 
the author the subjects have been 
chosen for their literary excellence 
and from the standpoint of student 
interest. Most of the sketches have 
been taken from the travel accounts 
of visiting Frenchmen. 


Haiti Singing. By Harold Courlander. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., University of 
North Carolina Press, 1939. $3.50. 

“A collection of folklore, melodies, 


drum rhythms, and dances from the 
Republic of Haiti. In essence the book 
is an approach to the whole field of 
Haitian social and religious life, not 
only through direct observation, but 
through folk songs and dances. It de- 
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veloped from a belief that if a great 
many of the songs were recorded and 
analyzed as far as possible they would 
yield much about the culture of pres- 
ent-day and past Haiti that general 
observation would not give.” 
—Publisher’s note 


Mamba’s Daughters, a play. By Dorothy 


and Dubose Heyward, New York, 


Farrar and Rhinehart, 1939. $2.50. 


Dramatized from the novel of the 
same name. This play is currently 
starring Ethel Waters. 


American Jazz Music. By Wilder Hob- 


son. New York, Norton, 1939. $2.50. 


In this history of jazz music, the 
author’s purpose, according to a pub- 
lishers’ note, “has been, not to prove 
that jazz is better than Bach, nor to 
moralize about its ‘dangerous’ effects 
as a stimulant, but simply to tell its 
story and to make its complex, un- 
precedented rhythms more under- 
standable and hence a greater source 
of enjoyment.” 


To Make a Poet Black. By J. Saunders 


Redding. Bibliography, index. Chapel 
Hill, N. C., University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939. $1.50. 


“An appraisal of Negro Literature 
from the Negro point of view. The 
author selects representative writers 
from Jupiter Hammon to Sterling 
Brown, and interprets their work in 
the light of the time in which they 
lived.” 

—Book Review Digest, October, 1939 


It Will Be Daybreak Soon. By Archi- 


bald Rutledge. New York, Revel, 
1939. $1.25. 
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“With honeyed pen, Mr. Rutledge 
puts together a rococo picture of a 
few ‘primitive’ Negroes who live on 
and about his own three-hundred acre 
plantation near Charleston. Coloring 
with purple phrases his description of 
the ‘hinterland,’ the traditionalist, 
moralist, and poet laureate of South 
Carolina adds still another thin liter- 
ary testament to the glory of the 
master-slave relationship. However, 
the book shows even more the intel- 
lectual poverty of the ‘race’ South.” 


—Hazel H. Teabeau in Oppor- 
tunity, July, 1939 


V. History AND BrocraPpHy 


Found Africa. By Van Nes Allen. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. $3. 


“The author, a young American of 
eighteen, in 1933 traveled to Liberia 
with a returning missionary. There 
he enjoyed a full and adventurous 
experience, helping the medical mis- 
sionaries, learning to know and love 
the natives, travelling in the interior, 
and hunting. His book contains a 
straight-forward, informal account of 
his visit.” 

—Book Review Digest, October, 1939 


The Negro in the Civil War. By Herbert 


Aptheker. New York, International 
Publishers, 1939. $0.10. 

In this booklet by a white historian 
of the Marxist school is told the heroic 
story of the Negro’s battle against op- 
pression and slavery. 


Fighting Furies. By Nat Fleischer. New 


York, The author, Madison Square 
Garden, 1939. $1.50. (Black Dyna- 
mite, vol. 4.) 


“This is the story of the Golden Era 
of Jack Johnson, Sam Langford, and 
some of their contemporaries,” as the 
sub-title reads. “In this fourth volume 
of the series—Black Dynamite’— 
... the reader is taken through the 
transitory period of boxing, an era in 
fistic history when the greatest fight- 
ers, both white and black, were per- 
forming between the ropes especially 
in the heavier divisions. It was a 
period when the threat of colored su- 
premacy in the world of glovedome 
was becoming very definite indeed. 


” 


—Preface 


God Wills the Negro. By Theodore P. 


Ford. Chicago, Geographical Insti- 
tute Press, 1939. $2.00. 


“An anthropological and geographi- 
cal restoration of the lost history of 
the American Negro people, being in 
part a theological interpretation of 
Egyptian and Ethiopian backgrounds. 
Compiled from ancient and modern 
sources, with a special chapter of eight 
Negro spirituals.” 

—From title page 


Study Outline History of the American 


Negro People, 1619-1918. By Eliza- 
beth Lawson. New York, Workers 
Book Shop, 1939, (Mimeographed). 


This outline was prepared on the 
basis of a series of lectures delivered 
by the author, who is chairman, De- 
partment of History, New York 
Workers School. The table of contents 
indicates the following topics: The 
African background and the early 
slave trade, Beginning of slavery in 
America, The American Revolution 
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—The Constitution, The slave system 
in the United States, Main events of 
American history, 1820-1860 (in rela- 
tion to Slavery), Slave insurrections, 
The abolition movement, The Civil 
War, The Reconstruction period, The 
Negroes and the Labor movement 
(1876-1918), The Negro people 1877- 
1918 (Exclusive of the Labor move- 
ment), The World War. 


The Slavery Controversy. By Arthur 
Young Lloyd. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1939. $3.00. 

“This study throws new light upon 
the slavery controversy as a part of 
the sectional struggle preceding the 
Civil War. Beginning with the first 
appearance of slaves in Jamestown, 
various phases of the subject are dis- 
cussed.” 

—Publisher’s note 


Five North Carolina Negro Educators. 
Edited by N. C. Newbold. Chapel 
Hill, N. C., University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. $1.00. 


“The sketches in this volume, each 
prepared by a committee closely as- 
sociated with the Negro educator de- 
scribed, under the direction of a spon- 
soring committee, tell of the lives and 
work of five leaders of their race.” 


—Publisher’s note 


Against the Tide: an autobiography. By 
A. Clayton Powell. New York, R. R. 
Smith, 1939. $2.00. 


“The author tells his life experience in 
‘dynamic and lucid’ style.” 


—Selected Bibliography on the Negro, 
National Urban League, 1939 
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The Negro in Brazil. By Arthur Ramos. 


a 


Trans. from the Portuguese by Rich- 


ard Pattee. Washington, Associated - 


Publishers, 1939. $2.00. 

“The author has paralleled in a way 
what one usually finds in a history of 
the Negro in any other part of the 
Western Hemisphere. He starts off 
with a brief discussion of the slave 
trade of Brazil and gives a summary 


-of the history of the institution in 


that country. The book has an inter- 
esting account of slave insurrections 
with a gripping narrative of the re- 
public of Palmares. . . . Henrique 
Dias is presented as a distinguished 
general in the defense of the father- 
land.” = —C. G. Woodson in Journal of 
Negro History, April, 1939 
The contributions of the Brazilian 
Negro to music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, science, the army, and 
literature are treated. 


Isaac Franklin, Slave Trader and Planter 


of the Old South. By Wendell H. Ste- 
phenson. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1939. $2.00. 


“A document of Negro history .. . 
and a socio-economic story of the 
plantation regime.” 


—Selected Bibliography on the Negro, 
National Urban League, 1939 


African Heroes and Heroines. By Carter 


G. Woodson. Washington, The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, 1939. $2.00. 


This book “selects certain phases and 
periods of the history of various parts 
of the continent and by a partly bio- 
graphical treatment of African leaders 
gives the reader an insight into the 
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nature of the militant resistance of the 
African nations and tribes to both 
Arabic and later European invaders. 


” 
° 


—W. H. Lofton in Journal of Negro 
History, October, 1939 


VI. Fiction 


The Middle Passage. By Roland and 


Doerflinger Barker. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1939. $2.50. 


“A story of the slave trade during the 
last days of the Napoleonic era. The 
hero is a Cornishman, Stephen Bish- 
op, who entered the trade owing to a 
fluke but stayed to make a fortune 
before he returned to Cornwall.” 
—Book Review Digest, October, 1939 


Drums at Dusk. By Arna Bontemps. 


New York, Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 


“A story of the Negro rising in Haiti 
which occurred during the course of 
the French Revolution. The hero is a 
young Frenchman who is in sym- 
pathy with the blacks. He numbers 
among his black friends the man 
Toussaint and with his aid he is able 
to flee from the terror across to the 
West Country and to take with him 
the girl he loves.” 

—Book Review Digest, October, 1939 


To Save Their Souls. By Bessie Lew- 


is, Boston, Christopher Publishing 
House, 1939. $2.50. 


“This is an historical novel exposing 
the hypocrisy of the white man who 
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justified his brutal treatment of Ne- 
groes in the days of slavery by the 
excuse that every hardship and pun- 
ishment meted out to them was de- 
signed to ‘save their souls,’ and who 
supported the institution of slavery 
on the grounds that the opportunity it 
would give the ‘benighted heathen’ 
to become Christianized would more 
than compensate for the loss of lib- 
erty.” 


—Edward Lawson in Opportunity, 
May, 1939 


O Canaan! By Waters E. Turpin. New 


York, Doubleday, Doran, 1939. $2.50. 


Mr. Turpin’s “story concerns Joe Ben- 
son, Mississippi field hand who aban- 
doned a ruined cotton crop in the bad 
year of 1916 to lead his family and a 
troop of neighbors aboard a labor 
train headed North, laden with black 
labor destined for factories which 
were war-hungry for workers. Weary 
of fruitless labor in the fields, the Ne- 
groes saw a new life ahead in the 
promised land to the northward. Mr. 
Turpin pictures a great social move- 
ment and its effect on a group of 
sharply etched characters. Joe Ben- 
son, his family and his neighbors, 
their ephemeral adventure with suc- 
cess, their slow failure or abrupt 
doom, depict in terms of flesh and 
blood the ordeal of a race set apart, 
struggling, with a will to live, for 
human rights.” 

—Publisher’s note 


Mathematics: Its Value and Its Meaning 


al 


Rogert CoLeman, Jr., Professor of Physics 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


In the course of a discussion of 
contemporary physical theory, the 
distinguished physicist, Sir James 
Jeans, makes the statement that 
“we have already considered with 
disfavour the possibility of the uni- 
verse having been planned by a 
biologist or an engineer; from the 
intrinsic evidence of his creation, 
the Great Architect of the Universe 
now begins to appear as a pure 
mathematician.” 

This is indeed a glowing tribute 
to the field of pure mathematics 
and to its keeper, the mathemati- 
cian. To anyone accepting the 
above thesis, mathematics must 
necessarily seem to occupy a posi- 
tion of indisputable importance in 
man’s struggle to master his en- 
vironment. But how many of us 
are willing to grant to mathe- 
matics this position of supreme 
eminence? Is mathematics a 
“grammar of nature”? Does it 
hold the key to the secrets of na- 
ture? 

If we are to judge by the reactions 


1Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious Uni- 
verse, New York: Macmillan, 1931, 


P: 144. 
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of the average high school pupil, 
the statement of Sir James Jeans is 
at best an outrageous piece of flat- 
tery. To him, mathematics is often 
only a meaningless jumble of x’s, 
y’s, and z’s, and a conglomeration 
of proofs of often obvious facts 
about triangles, circles, and poly- 
gons. The college student often 
sees in mathematics merely some- 
thing to make the road to the B. A. 
degree much more thorny than it 
need be. The modern educator has 
gone in for a great deal of curricu- 
lum revision in recent times. In so 
doing, he has not hesitated to ques- 
tion the value of the first love of 
the great Architect. The thesis that 
“mathematics trains the mind” is 
no longer a truism in education. 
In fact, if some modern educators 
had their way, the curriculum of 
so-called general education would 
be as unmathematical as the Great 
Architect is allegedly mathemati- 
cal. 

Such are the two extremes in the 
evaluation of mathematics. Let us 
take a broad view of this field to 
see how much of the praise or 
blame heaped upon it from vari- 
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ous quarters is justified. But how 
shall we begin? Shall we try to 
view the discipline through the 
medium of high school algebra or 
geometry? Certainly not the alge- 
bra. A great deal of what goes into 
the average text in secondary al- 
gebra gives as much insight into 
the fundamental nature of mathe- 
matics as a cook-book gives of the 
science of chemistry. Plane geom- 
etry would in some respects be 
a good starting point. But here 
again, the field is too narrow to 
give a picture of the full power 
and generality of the mathemati- 
cal method. The field of mathe- 
matics is extensive both in depth 
and breadth. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if it is in the power of any one 
intellect to encompass all of it. We 
shall therefore not confine our- 
selves to any one mathematical 
discipline. Rather, we shall try to 
give those underlying characteris- 
tics common to all of the various 
subdivisions of this field. 

A mathematical system consists, 
in the main, of deductions based 
on fundamental assumptions called 
postulates. This process of deduc- 
tive reasoning is carried on with 
the aid of symbolism. Our charac- 
terization is incomplete until we 
add a fourth attribute, namely ab- 
stractness. Every mathematical dis- 
cipline has these four basic aspects: 


(a) explicitly stated assumptions, 
(b) deductive inference based on 
these assumptions, (c) use of sym- 
bolism, and (d) abstractness. We 
shall now examine the contribu- 
tion of each of these to the mathe- 
matical process and to the product 
of that process. 


Every deductive argument must 
necessarily spring from certain 
basic, initial assumptions. These 
assumptions may be explicitly 
stated or they may be merely im- 
plied. Since the conclusion of rigor- 
ous logical argument is valid only 
in so far as the underlying assump- 
tions are valid, the evaluation of 
the validity of deductive inferences 
is at best superficial unless the basic 
postulates of the argument are 
firmly grasped. The mathemati- 
cian seeks to avoid this type of 
superficiality. He demands that all 
assumptions used in any particu- 
lar argument be explicitly stated. 
These basic postulates must form 
the starting point, indeed the foun- 
dation on which the whole logical 
superstructure is to be erected. This 
may not impress the reader as be- 
ing especially profound. But let us 
examine the matter more care- 


fully. 


In the first place, these initial 
postulates are nothing more than 
assumptions so far as the mathe- 
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matician is concerned. Hence no 
proof is needed for them. In fact, 
they will be incapable of proof un- 
less a new set of assumptions 
is chosen. Furthermore nothing 
needs be said about the actual 
“truth” or “falsity” of these as- 
sumptions. Indeed, they are “true” 
only in the sense that the mathe- 
matician agrees to call them true. 
In other words, the mathemati- 
cian is at liberty to choose his 
assumptions quite arbitrarily with- 
out regard for objective “realities.” 
Certain logical and esthetic consid- 
erations may place restrictions on 
the selection of postulates. Two im- 
portant examples of these restric- 
tions are the following: 


(1) A system of postulates should 
be consistent, that is, they should 
not lead to contradictory conclu- 
sions. 


(2) The postulates of the system 
should be independent, that is, no 
one postulate of the set should be 
a logical consequence of the others. 
The natures and structures of the 
physical and social worlds, how- 
ever, are not the primary guides of 
the pure mathematician in select- 
ing his postulates. In this regard 
pure mathematics differs radically 
from the natural sciences. The lat- 
ter must be founded on such as- 
sumptions that subsequent deduc- 


— 
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tion gives results that are in har- 
mony with natural phenomena. 
From this point of view it is indeed 
remarkable that mathematics has 
been able to render such invaluable 
service to man in his search for the 
“laws” of nature. Some insight into 
the reason for the applicability of 
mathematics may possibly be given 
by considerations to be given later. 


Having selected the initial pos- 
tulates, the mathematician pro- 
ceeds to find the manifold impli- 
cations of these postulates. The 
fruits of his labor are statements 
of the form: If A is true, then B is 
true. Thus mathematical truth is 
relative to and dependent upon the 
postulational foundation of the 
whole system of which the par- 
ticular truth is a part. It may well 
be that mathematics deals with 
immutable, eternal verities. Some 
have said that it does. If indeed it 
be true, pure mathematical pro- 
cedures cannot demonstrate it. Any 
mathematical truth can be render- 
ed false by changing one or more 
assumptions. Thus, for example, 
the familiar theorem of plane ge- 
ometry that the sum of the angles 
of a triangle is equal to 180 degrees 
becomes definitely untrue if we as- 
sume that through a given point 
we can draw an infinitude of lines 
parallel to a given line, or if we 
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assume that no lines can be drawn 
through a point parallel to a given 
line. But here the high school stu- 
dent may possibly raise an objec- 
tion. He may say that it is perfectly 
obvious from a few ruler and com- 
pass exercises that one and only one 
line can be drawn through a point 
parallel to a given line. So what 
possible value is there in deduc- 
tions on the basis of assumptions 
that are contrary to the “actual na- 
ture of things’? We might de- 
fend the mathematician by indulg- 
ing in a metaphysical discussion to 
show that many things that appear 
“self-evident” are anything but 
obvious. We might recount some 
of the many epistomological con- 
troversies concerning man’s ability 
to know the essential nature of 
things. But there is a far more co- 
gent argument against the position 
of our hypothetical pupil in the fol- 
lowing thrice told tale. Ordinary 
plane geometry, in which we as- 
sume that only one line can be 
drawn through a point parallel 
to a given line, is called Euclid- 
ean. For centuries mathematicians 
sought to show that this assump- 
tion was a logical consequence of 
other postulates of Euclidean ge- 
ometry. All these attempts proved 
futile. Finally, during the nine- 
teenth century it was shown that 


it was possible to construct logi- 
cally consistent” (and hence math- 
ematically acceptable) geometries 
by denying this assumption and 
substituting others for it. These 
geometries are called non-Euclid- 
ean. One of the most important of 
the non-Euclidean geometries is 
the Riemannian geometry. 


Imagine that an _ intelligent 
worm, placed on some curved sur- 
face like the sphere (or, to take a 
more difficult example, the outer 
surface of a fancy fruit bowl), sets 
out to investigate the geometry of 
his world. If he describes it in 
terms of lines, angles, etc., he 
would find that the geometry of 
his world is Riemannian, not Eu- 
clidean. In that world, the mathe- 
matical worm who investigated 
Euclidean geometry would be 
looked upon as a mere time-waster, 
throwing away opportunities to 
render “valuable and effective so- 
cial service” in the pursuit of un- 
realities. Yet, if worms were able 
to shake off their two dimensional 
limitations, they would find that 
their curved two dimensional 
world could be viewed as a part of 
a larger three dimensional Euclid- 
ean world. They would find that 

*More correctly, these geometries are 


consistent if Euclidean geometry is con- 
sistent. 
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what they thought were shortest 
paths were not by any means the 
shortest paths. Is it not possible, 
then, that in following the more 
superficial manifestations of na- 
ture, we miss her deeper secret? 
In fact, in the General Theory of 
Relativity, nature is explained in 
terms of a four dimensional Rie- 
mannian geometry. By means of 
this theory, Einstein was able to 
predict accurately certain natural 
phenomena. This is only one of 
the instances in which the esoteric 
creations of the mathematician 
have furnished human beings with 
stronger weapons for the investi- 
gation of nature. By transcending 
mere perceptual knowledge in con- 


structing deductive system on the. 


basis of non-perceptual founda- 
tions, the mathematician has often 
given the physicist a key to some 
of those aspects of nature that lie 
in realms not accessible to intui- 
tive perception. 

The deductive process in mathe- 
matics is expedited by the use of 
symbols. The objects which are to 
be the subject of the logical argu- 
ment are denoted by symbols. 
From the fundamental postulates, 
the rules governing the use of these 
symbols are derived. Once this is 
done, much of the deductive rea- 
soning may be reduced to opera- 


tions with these symbols. Thus, 
many difficult arguments which, if 
expressed verbally, would be cum- 
bersome and intricate can be car- 
ried off with great elegance. Com- 
binations of symbols may at times 
transcend the word in the ex- 
pression of relationships. Further- 
more, sometimes totally unexpect- 
ed worlds may be uncovered as a 
result of the symbolic representa- 
tion of known facts. During the 
latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Clerk Maxwell translated in- 
to mathematical symbolism cer- 
tain facts and ideas concerning 
electric and magnetic fields. Max- 
well showed that the equations he 
obtained were equivalent to those 
governing the propagation of a 
disturbance with finite velocity. 
He thus predicted the existence of 
electromagnetic waves. It was a 
quarter of a century later before 
these predictions were verified by 
the experimental work of Hertz. 
Marconi and others enabled hu- 
man beings to utilize these electro- 
magnetic waves for radio. 

There is yet another important 
function performed by symbols. 
They aid in maintaining the ab- 
stract nature of a mathematical 
system. In stating his postulates, 
the mathematician need not speci- 
fy or describe the objects about 
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which he is to reason. It is sufficient 
that he denote whatever be the ob- 
jects or elements of his discussion 
by symbols, and then state the as- 
sumptions that the symbols are to 
obey. Hence the elements of a 
mathematical discipline may be 
anything whatsoever, so long as 
they obey the fundamental as- 
sumptions on which the discipline 
is based. In this sense the symbols 
may be considered “meaningless” ; 
they do not refer to any object in 
particular, but to a certain class of 
objects in general. Superficially, 
this may appear to be an affectation 
on the part of the mathematician. 
Closer scrutiny will reveal that 
mathematics thereby gains in pow- 
er and generality. It becomes more 
practical in the sense that it is ca- 
pable of many diverse applica- 
tions. To illustrate the ideas in- 
volved here, we may consider the 
following example of a set of pos- 
tulates: We assume that we are 
given a collection G of any objects 
whatever. These objects will be 
denoted by the letters a, 3, c, etc. 
We assume furthermore that we 
are given an operation which we 
will denote by a dot. Thus 2.5 
means a operating on 4. Our pos- 
tulates are the following: 


(1) If a and D belong to set G 
then a.b belongs to G. 


~ 


(2) a.(b.c) = (a.b).c. 

(3) There exists in G an ele- 
ment ¢ such that 4.e = a for every 
a. 


(4) For every a there exists an 
element @* such that aa* = e. 
The G satisfying these postulates is 
called a group. 

The reader will note that noth- 
ing is said about the actual nature 
of the elements a, 5, c. We have 
merely made certain assumptions 
about them. We would not pro- 
ceed to make logical deductions 
concerning them. Any statement 
proved to be true for the elements 
of G will be true for any set of ob- 
jects that obey our postulates, no 
matter what be their natures. For 
example, we may interpret the ele- 
ments of G to be the positive and 
negative integers and the number 
zero, that is, G would consist of 
the numbers: 77 .—4,—-3, —Z, =I, 
Ol 292, 4, 02 1 pte operation 
may be interpreted as ordinary ad- 
dition. The reader can easily show 
that the four postulates are satis- 
fied; in this case the element e is 
the number zero, and a” (called 
the inverse of @) is the negative of 
the number a. 


There is no reason why we 
should restrict ourselves to num- 
bers in finding a realization of the 
group. Suppose that we have a 
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spherical map of the world. We 
may desire to copy this map on a 
flat surface so as not to distort an- 
gles. This may be done by making 
each point of the globe correspond 
to a suitable point on the plane 
surface. Technically we say that 
every point of the globe is trans- 
formed into a point on the plane, 
and that the globe is mapped on 
to the plane. We may then carry 
out a second transformation by 
constructing an enlarged image of 
the plane map. During this second 
transformation angles will again 
be preserved. A given point on 
the globe will have thereby under- 
gone two transformations. The 
combined effect of these two trans- 


formations is to carry a point of | 


the globe to a point on the second 
plane. We may speak of the single 
transformation which carries a 
point of the globe directly over in- 
to a point of the second plane as 
the product of these two separate 
transformations. Thus we have de- 
fined an operation between trans- 
formations. The set of all transfor- 
mations having this property of 
preserving angles will form a 
group with respect to this opera- 
tion. The study of similar figures 
in plane geometry is really the in- 
vestigation of the behaviour of 
plane figures under a restricted 


~ 


class of transformations of this 
group. 

These two examples give some 
idea of the wide range of applica- 
bility of the group concept. By 
means of the group the mathema- 
tician has been able to coordinate 
many different branches of his 
field. The application of the group 
concept is not limited to pure 
mathematics, however. The mod- 
ern theoretical physicist has used 
it in the study of the atomic world. 
Kurt Lewin has sought to con- 
struct a theory of psychology in 
terms of certain concepts associ- 
ated with a very large group 
known as the topologic group. We 
might elaborate this discussion of 
the group concept and its impor- 
tance with a treatment of the con- 
cept of invariance which is closely 
allied with that of a group. An in- 
dication of the nature of this con- 
cept must sufhice here. Consider 
the group of transformations of 
our spherical map of the world. 
Are there any characteristics of the 
original globe that remain unalter- 
ed when we subject it to the vari- 
ous transformations of the group? 
If there are any such characteris- 
tics, they are called invariants of ° 
the group. Evidently the size of 
angles is an invariant of the group 
considered above (that is, the 
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group of transformations of the 
globe). The concept of invariance 
is of great philosophic and scien- 
tific importance. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following question: 
Are the laws of nature dependent 
upon the point of view of the ob- 
server? To put the matter more 
precisely, we know that the earth 
has a finite velocity relative to the 
sun. Are the laws of nature that 
we derive affected by that velocity? 
Would we, perhaps, obtain differ- 
ent laws if our planet were at rest 
relative to the sun? The Theory of 
Relativity answers these questions 
in the negative. It is assumed there- 
in that the form of equations ex- 
pressing physical laws must be in- 
variant under all transformations 
of “reference-frames.” To the rela- 
tivist, therefore, the concept of in- 
variance is one of fundamental im- 
portance. 

In the preceding pages we have 
attempted to view the field of 
mathematics in a broad and gen- 
eral fashion. From this point of 
view mathematics appears to be 
that method of thinking about any- 


€ 


thing in general through the medi- 
um of deductive inference from 
stated assumptions. It is really the 
process of finding the implications 
of one or more statements. As such 
it can be applied to any field that 
lends itself to deductive thinking. 
This does not mean that existing 
mathematical systems are able to 
solve the problems of all fields of 
human endeavor. First of all, not 
all problems are susceptible to a 
purely deductive treatment. Sec- 
ondly, existing mathematical tech- 
niques are not the only possible 
ones. Just as the modern mathe- 
matician has created worlds un- 
imagined by the ancient Greeks, 
so the mathematician of tomorrow 
may transcend the boundaries of 
present day mathematics. It is not 
impossible that future mathemati- 
cians will furnish weapons for the 
explorations of the social world of 
man just as they have furnished 
weapons for the exploration of the 
physical world. In fact, mathe- 
matical tendencies in the social 
fields have already begun to make 
their appearance. 


| “Parcel Chapel Hill, N. i a dio 
University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. 121 pp. $1.00. 


The last three years have witnessed 
the publication of more children’s books 
dealing with Negro life than the preced- 
ing three hundred years. This certainly 
represents quantitative progress though 
one cannot say the same thing as to qual- 
itative progress. It is, therefore, very re- 
freshing to welcome a book which can 
be called first-rate in every respect. In 
spite of her southern background, Mrs. 
Sharpe, the author of this book, does not 
follow the conventional patterns of us- 
ing dialect or of depicting the life of the 
repressed Negro of the Deep South— 


patterns which only increase the lan- ° 


guage difficulty and the inferiority com- 
plex of Negro children. 


TOBE is a book written for early 
primary grade children and portrays 
the life of a six-year-old Negro boy, 
TOBE, who is living on a North Caro- 
lina farm with his parents, five brothers, 
and two sisters. Unlike such long and 
unfamiliar names as Shadrack Meshack 
Abednego, Princess Lulu Belle Ada 
Corinne, and others found in many of 
the recently published children’s books, 
all the characters in TOBE have names 
that are real and whose daily life on the 
farm is full of interesting events. The 
sixty-two unusually good full-page pho- 
tographs of Tobe’s varied life on the 
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the bes 
pays with Negro life and 
pore aes ems to be 


attaining. 


V.V.OaK 


Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


To Make a Poet Black. By J. Saun- 
ders Redding. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. P. xii, 142. $1.50. 
In the midst of the current interest 

in books expressive of Negro life, the 

teacher of literature finds in To Make a 

Poet Black material which challenges at- 

tention. The title is figurative rather 

than indicative; for the book is an ana- 
lytical study of both the poetry and the 
prose of Negro authors, Factual mate- 
rial and critical opinion are collected 
and organized in a history of Negro 
thought in America. The main thesis 
of the work is that the necessity of his 
being a propagandist has perverted the 
inspiration and influenced the style and 
diction of the Negro writer. Whenever 
he has felt the creative urge, he has been 
compelled to take cognizance of the ex- 
pectant pressure of a reading public 
composed of white Americans, Negro 
intellectuals, and Negro laymen whom 


: 
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he should soothe, comfort, inspire, or 
incite to action. 
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The four chapters correspond, in a 
general way, to the periods in the history 
of the Negro race in this country. The 
first of these divisions, “The Forerun- 
ners,” includes a criticism of the writ- 


_ ings published during the period of 1760 


to 1865. As interpreted from the poetry 
of Jupiter Hammond, Phyllis Wheatley, 
and George Moses Horton, their expres- 
sions were “negative” toward the con- 
dition of their racial group. In “Let 
Freedom Ring,” the author analyzes the 
beginnings of race consciousness as ex- 
pressed in the oratory and narratives of 
Frederick Douglas, William Wells 
Brown, and Charles Redmond, and in 
the poetry of Mrs. F. E. W. Harper and 
James Madison Bell. In the chapter on 
“Adjustments,” he notes “the influences 
of the overwhelming change in the 
position of the Negro in American life.” 
Pressed by social and economic condi- 
tions resulting, in part, from the ex- 
periences of the reconstruction period, 
the Negro writer turned to plantation 
minstrelsy for escape. The dialect poetry 
of James Edwin Campbell, the more- 
widely-known Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
and the novels of Charles W. Chestnut 
found an avid reading public. The 
struggle between the Washington and 
DuBois philosophies found eager adher- 
ents; the former was the favorite of 
white America and the latter the choice 
of black consumption. The last chapter, 
“Emergence of the New Negro,” is a 
review of the circumstances coloring 
Negro life from 1915 to the present time 
as revealed in the poetry of the moderns, 


~ 


McKay, Toomer, Hughes, Cullen, and 
James Weldon Johnson, and in the nov- 
els of Schuyler, Fisher, and Jessie Fau- 
set. The independent spirit born of ex- 
periences in the World War, the sym- 
pathetic feelings aroused by inter-racial 
commissions, and the mania for self- 
expression fostered by the social and 
economic restrictions of a “civilization 
within a civilization” have inspired a 
new type of expression. Led by James 
Weldon Johnson the contemporary Ne- 
gro writer has discarded the “mutila- 
tions of dialect,” and, yet, has attempted 
to retain the “speech forms, idea pat- 
terns, and racial flavor” which are char- 
acteristics of the best that was written 
during the period of adjustment. 

Mr. Redding has written in concise, 
forceful language. He has presented in 
effective order materials culled from 
many sources. His analysis of the lit- 
erary expressions determining his criti- 
cal opinions is clear and convincing. In- 
clusions and omissions, especially in the 
chapters, “Let Freedom Ring” and “Ad- 
justment,” might be questioned; but the 
selections are typical and appropriate, 
and they present a true and vivid pic- 
ture of the part the Negro has played in 
making literary history in America. The 
book is informative and entertaining 
for readers who are unfamiliar with the 
contributions of Negro writers and is 
valuable as a guide for students of liter- 
ature. 

IRENE E. Moats 
Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


pany. New York, 19 

$2.50. 

For this latest novel, Drums at Dusk, 
Arna Bontemps takes us to Saint Do- 
minque, Haiti, which he has visited. 
This is a romantic story dealing with 
the insurrection of slaves about two 
years after the revolution in France. 
Diron Desautels, a young Frenchman, 
has joined the society, Les Amis des 
Noirs, dedicated to work for the free- 
dom of the slaves. Secretly he has met 
the group. He thrills to the slogan of 
the French Revolution: liberty, equality, 
fraternity. 


At the time of our story Count Ar- 
mand de Sacy has come from Paris with 
its revolution to peaceful Breda, the 
plantation of his cousin and a magnifi- 


cent estate ruled over by a humane ~ 


gentleman, M. Bayon de Libertas, noted 
for his considerate handling of the slaves 
under his care. 


At the entertainment honoring the 
visit of the Count de Sacy, Diron be- 
comes aware of Celeste whom he has 
known since childhood. The girl’s 
grandmother, a woman of plain words, 
has prepared her for the time when she 
would fall in love. Although Diron had 
escorted Mme. Paulette Viard to the 
party he was happy to be rid of her after 
he had really seen Celeste. Paulette, a 
woman of the world, is a contrast to 
Celeste, the sweet young girl. Paulette 
stops at nothing, not even murder. 


On the night of the party there is dis- 
turbance in the air. Diron thought it 
strange that the slave, Baisson, detailed 


and distress. The insurrection has come. 
Diron became separated from Celeste. 
But when he decided to go to Port-au- 
Prince to join those who would fight | 
for the freedom of the slaves he sought — 
her whom he now thinks of as sweet- 
heart. He found her after she had had 
a terrifying experience in escaping de 
Sacy and the black insurrectionists. 


The story moves quickly to its climax 
and resolution. It is told from the point 
of view of the whites. One would have 
wished rather the point of view of the 
blacks. Yet the moments of highest dra- 
matic interest come from creating the 
characters and atmosphere of a period 
two hundred years ago. The atmos- 
phere of the place given in the opening 
pages of the book is effectively conveyed. 
The air of merriment at the entertain- 
ment, the intense feeling at the cock-pit, 
the dazzling dresses of the women are 
calculated to arouse the interest of any 
reader. There is a thrilling encounter 
of Diron with things on his way to 
Celeste. 


Of the characters, Diron Desautels 
and Count de Sacy are well-drawn. Of 
particular interest is Toussaint Breda, 
the coachman on the plantation. He is 
the man who became Toussaint L’Ou- 
verture. 
dreamy eyes, a rude practitioner of med- 
icine. In childhood he was called fatras 
baton because of his skinniness. At forty- 
five he is known as vieux Toussaint be- 
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Here he is pictured with . 
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cause of his round shoulders and his 
thoughtful melancholy habits. He is 
waiting for the moment of indecision 
when a leader will be needed and to his 
companion, Mars Plaisir, he counsels pa- 
tient waiting. 

Mr. Bontemps, a native of Alexandria, 
Louisiana, is a teacher. As poet, novelist, 


and playwright, he has written such 
works as “You Can’t Get a Possum,” 
“Black Thunder,” “Sad Faced Boy,” 
and “God Sends Sunday.” 


Gera.pinE E, Jackson 


Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
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SOME ARTICLES TO APPEAR IN EARLY ISSUES 


I. The Mission of Wilberforce 
University 


Professor C, H. Johnson 


2. Some Social Factors Involved in 


the Vocational Education and 


Guidance of Negro Youth 


Dr. James H. Robinson 


To Readers of This Quarterly 


There seems to be a definite need for a first-class Teachers Em- 
ployment Agency conducted for the express purpose of finding suitable 
positions for Negro teachers. Several attempts have been made to start 
such an agency, but so far they have not been successful. Recently, the 
president of a Negro college told us that because there was no such 
agency to meet his needs he generally wrote to various white graduate 
schools whenever he was in need of a teacher. 


Why have previous agencies failed? How can we effectively serve 
this need? On what basis should this service be rendered to prospective 
teachers? These are some of the questions on which we are soliciting 
the enlightened views of the readers of this Quarterly before we take 


a definite step in launching a first-class agency. May we hear from you? 


Nagle Teachers Agency 
P.O. Box 284 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
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